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WHAT PART SHOULD THE CONGREGATION 
BEAR IN THE MUSIC OF THE CHURCH? 


Is a question that has not perhaps “vexed the souls of 
deans” quite so much as is desirable, though the spirits of 
organists and musicians | of all sorts have been disquieted 
grievously over it from time to time. It is difficult, in truth, 
to get a clear answer on the subject. Religious bias has so 
much to do with it on one hand, and from the exclusively 
musical point of view it is impossible to conceive of a rule 
being given that should be applicable to all cases. Those 
who take solely the religious view of the matter will say 
according to their different schools of thought, that the choir 
exists only on sufferance, as leading the praise of the con- 
gregation, and that the people should join in every note of 
music that is performed in church, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the organ voluntaries: “heartiness” is the word that such 
authorities are fondest of, and their constant aim is to obtain 
a good quantity of sound, at a rattling pace. The other 
school, which generally flourishes mostly in the precincts of 
a cathedral, adopt the position that church music should be 
purely vicarious, and that the congregation should only assist 
the choir in the same way that the audience is said to “assist ” 
at a concert or oratorio. Both positions, as musicians will 
unhesitatingly agree, are true, but neither rule holds good 
without exception. To allow a body of trained vocalists to 
perform a hymn like the “Old Hundredth” by themselves, 
would be as senseless as to encourage a congregation to join 
in one of the most intricate anthems of the madrigalian com- 
posers. The fact is incontestable that the people should join 
in hymns, and should keep silence during anthems. The 
keeping of silence is easy, and by this time most peuple have 
accustomed themselves to refrain from any attempt at audibly 
assisting the choristers in the performance of music, of an 
artistic nature. In “services,” however, the duty of the 
congregation would seem to be less clearly understood. 
Some devout persons still make various tentative efforts to 
add their voices to those of the official singers, as they were 
accustomed to do in the days when “Jackson in F” was 
occasionally performed, and looked upon as one of the richest 
musical treats that could be conceived. These have not the 
musical perception to see that their attempts result only in 
the distraction of their neighbours, even supposing that they 
are familiar with the music and are singing it correctly ; and 
in nine cases out of ten their performance is of a more or less 
impromptu nature, and, however beautiful and ingenious in 
itself, is by no means the fulfilment of the composer's inten- 
tion, If these well-meaning people cannot reconcile them- 
selves to the silent participation in the solemn strains, they 
should make a point of obtaining a seat as near the choir as 
possible, that their performance may, if correct, be blended 
with, and if incorrect be drowned by, the voices of the recog- 
nized representatives of the congregation. For it is as repre- 
sentatives that the choristers are properly to be regarded. 
Theirs is in some sort a priestly function—hence, we may 
remark in passing, their vestments—and the musical elabora- 
tion of the settings of the canticles served, in the intention of 
their composers, a corresponding purpose with that of the 
rounded periods of the liturgical prayers. The people have 
as truly a part to perform in a service of Gibbons as they have 
in a prayer of Laud ; itis not less real because it is inaudible; 
nor is their praise less “ hearty ” because it is confined to the 
heart. The notion that the congregation simply listens 
while a paid choir performs elaborate music ¢o them, is as 
erroneous as it would be to suppose the people to take no 
part in the prayers uttered on their behalf by the appointed 
minister, 











In the case of responses and chants, the case is dif- 
ferent. By the rubric it is evident that the congrega- 
tion is expected to join audibly in the suffrages, and the 
musical settings of these which have become classical are so 
simple that it is hardly possible for any but the most unedu- 
cated worshipper to sing them wrongly; and besides, the 
attitude of prayer is generally effective in preventing the 
sound from travelling so far that the ardent responder is a 
nuisance to his or her neighbours. A gentle reminder may 
be given to those who delight in participating in the time- 
honoured and exquisitely beautiful responses : the more softly 
they are uttered the better is the effect, and the less danger 
there is of annoying those whose devotions are by preference 
performed in silence. Of most chants, too, the harmonies are 
so simple as to be within the comprehension of almost any 
one who has a fairly good ear, and in cases where they are 
more elaborate, the manifold repetition of the progressions 
serves to impress them on the mind. By “chants” we 
must be understood to mean the ordinary Anglican double 
and single chants, not the so-called “Gregorian” tones, which 
present no difficulty at all, inasmuch as they are of course 
unisonous, and so marked in their structure as to make it 
almost impossible to go wrong. The difficulty of the Anglican 
chant is, for the female portion of the congregation, non-exist- 
ent. The treble part rarely is of such a compass as that any 
note is out of the reach of any female voice, but for men who 
wish to sing there is nothing for it but to join in the harmonies 
of the tenor and bass parts. ‘This practice of congregational 
“singing in parts,” we do not hesitate to assert, has been the 
curse of English church music for many years, and it is in the 
hope that its disadvantages may be perceived that this article 
has been written. 

( To be continued. ) 








RICHARD WAGNER’S SECOND SYMPHONY. 
By WILHELM TAPPERT. 
(From the “ Mustkalisches Wochenblatt.” ) 


That which I have always foreseen and looked forward to with 
some apprehension has come to pass—the Bayreuth composer has 
become the fashion! The unhappy fate of genius is first to be 
crucified by fools and then to be canonized by fools. Those people 
who were wont to look upon us steady disciples as mere idolators, 
now devote a really absurd fetish worship to any scrap of paper upon 
which they see, or even only imagine, the handwriting of Wagner. 

What a brisk business is now being done with Wagner’s auto- 
graphs! ‘The golden shower which descends upon the possessors 
of such relics always brings new specimens to light. I have seen a 
good many of these specimens in the last few months; they were 
generally sketches and suggestions belonging to the Magdeburg, 
Riga, and Paris periods, several amongst them spurious. What of 
that? Even these false manuscripts were sold at high prices, and it 
would not surprise me if wide-awake speculators made the most of 
the folly of the hour, seeking to satisfy the demand by forgeries. 
Such things have been done over and over again—what is now-a-days 
too sacred to be turned to the best account ? But it is not advisable 
to worry one’s mind with these considerations. Mundus vult decipi! 
Everything has its own nature, which cannot be altered. This sorry 
comfort is not only offered by Wotan to Alberich, but also to me; 
and resigned to fate, in my turn, I exclaim—Let Fashion have her 
fling ! 

wn this introduction [ turn to our master’s Second Symphony. 

As is well known, the first one was composed in the year 1832, 
and was performed on January ro, 1833, at the Leipsic Gewandhaus.* 
A short time previously the “Euterpe” Society had played the 





* The very first performance took place after all, not in Leipsic, but in Prague. 
Wagner relates in his Autobiographical Sketch that he ‘‘journeyed to Vienna 
with the completed Symphony in the summer of 1832. Upon my return I stayed 
awhile in Prague, where I made the acquaintance of Dionys Weber and 
Tomaschek. The former had several of my compositions played at the Conserva- 
toire, and among them my Symphony.” 
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outhful composer’s work. Laube expressed his opinion in appre- 
caiee terms, ae the Allegemeine Musikalische Zeitung also had a very 
favourable report, which was unearthed in February, 1886, by Eibner, 
and republished in the Monatshefte. Worthy old Rochlitz may be 
hesitatingly trusted as a critic. He was at the head of the — - 
haus concerts, and the fate of all novelties under consideration hung 
upon his casting-vote. The favourable verdict of this man upon 
Wagner, the composer, ran as follows : “The new Symphony by our 
youthful Richard Wagner—he is but twenty—elicited with every 
movement, except the second, well-deserved applause. It would be 
hard to say what more one could desire, without injustice, from a first 
essay in so highly developed a sphere of composition. Praise ns due 
for the great industry involved in the work; the material is by - 
means slight, the grouping shows the grasp of originality, and the 
intention of the whole gives evidence of such earnest purpose, that we 
look upon this young man with joyful hope. Though the eagerness 
to remain true to himself be somewhat strained, the employment of 
orchestral effects not yet learnt by experience, the persistent develop- 
ment of one or another idea still too lengthy, too varied—these are 
effects which will disappear with honest and persevering work. But 
those qualities which Herr Wagner enjoys can never be acquired 
when they do not exist in the soul.” 

The score of this first Symphony got lost ; the parts turned up 
some years ago in Dresden, almost complete, and then some per- 
formances of this early work took place, one, for instance, at Venice, 
on December 25, 1882. When the master expressed a wish, in 1876, 
that I should search for the missing work, he was unable to give me 
an idea of any one of its melodies, as they had escaped his memory 
with the lapse of time. Of the existence of a second Symphony he 
had never let fall a hint; there was no trace of it amongst the 
numerous manuscripts in Wahnfried, which I was allowed to look 
through in 1877; but I came across a memorandum in Wagner's 
autobiographical reminiscences, which affirmed the former existence 
of the sketch—for a sketch and not a perfected work is the subject 
under notice. According to this memorandum the E major Symphony 
belonged to the Magdeburg period of the Zzebesverdot, an opera which 
was only once performed, on March 29, 1836; only the first move- 
ment was finished ; it was written in 3-4 time. I could not even 
dare to hope that one day I should find this early work. And yet 
that has been granted to me! Now the precious sheets lie in the 
Wahnfried library, freed from the dust of long neglect. For my 
collection I kept a copy, and from that source the following inform- 
ation is laid before the reader. 

The Sketch is written very closely upon a large sheet of thick 
yellowish paper, and is rendered indistinct in many places through 
numerous marginal notes, age, and bad usage. It contains the com- 
plete Allegro upon two pages and three quarters, but only the first 
twenty-nine bars of the Adagio, and then breaks off suddenly. 

The lines have been drawn without ruler. Upon the first three 
pages are fifteen double staffs, upon the last as many as sixteen, So 
that the composer cannot be accused of wasting space. he last 
page contains, upon three double staffs, some fragments (I think in 
another hand), which bear no connection with the Symphonic Sketch. 

The name of the composer is written nowhere, but in spite of that 
I at once, of course, recognized the master’s hand, and any possible 
doubts were removed by two smudged and almost illegible dates. 
Upon the first page, in the upper right hand corner, stands “ Lauch- 
stadt, August 4, 34.” At the end of the Allegro : “August 29, Ruds.,” 
showing that the sketch was begun on the 4th of August at Lauchstidt, 
and finished on the 29th of August, at Rudolstadt. The explanation 
may befound in Glasenapp, Vol. I., p. 51.“ Wagner had the post of 
conductor to the Magdeburg Theatrical Company. Bethmann’s troupe 
was then (in 1834) performing during the summer at Lauchstadt and 
Rudolstadt, in the winter at Magdeburg.” Richard Wagner, whom we 
regard now almost exclusively as an innovator, fifty two years ago 
trod the consecrated ground of classical tradition. In its form the 
symphonic movement accords with academical principles, as may be 
observed in the plan which underlies it. This is the well-known 
sonata formt to which the master adhered in all his early works. The 


t The following occur to me. The concert overture in C (with a fugue), over- 
tures to the Liebesverbot, and to the New Year's Cantata (1835), overture Polonia, 
Entr acte tragique, Nos. tand 2. I do not know to what both these compositions, 
of which I saw the sketches a short while ago, may belong. 
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first subject is in E, the second in B; this part is repeated from the 
double bar. Then comes the development or free fantasia, forming 
the middle division. In the third division the first and second 
subjects reappear, the former in its original key of E, the latter trans- 
posed to the same key, and with this the movement closes. 


( To be continued.) 








THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GrorGr Grove. 
( Continued from page 661.) 


In all the many examples of Pitoni’s elaborate and fluent com- 
positions given by Proske there are few, if any, instances of the 
use of a phrase so dear to his predecessors. His pupil, Leonardo 
Leo (1694-1746) had made a great advance in the freedom of 
thematic treatment. He uses a sub-theme or passage which looks 
very like our phrase, in an Amen in A, for five voices and orchestra, 
in the Fitzwilliam music— 
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although this group of crotchets appears in somewhat different 
form in the first announcement of the second theme, as thus— 


No, 42 
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and may, therefore, not have any intentional reference to the 
phrase. 

Buononcini (1640—1678), Handel’s competitor, thus starts the 
last chorus of his Te Deum, in the Fitzwilliam music, with not only 
the Intonation, but the Tone itself :— 
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Lotti (1667-1740) adheres to old Italian tradition in the 
Credo of a Mass, as given in Hullah’s “ Vocal Scores ”—a passage 
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which begins well, but has no duration, and soon goes off into tonic 
and dominant :— 


No. 44. Et u-nam 
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—and Pergolesi (1710—1736) introduces a passage containing the 
characteristic mark of our phrase, in the Gloria of a Dixit Dominus, 
for five voices and instruments— 
N et nunc. ak ° et sem-per et nunc 1 e ace sem-per 
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The treatment, however, has a modern feeling which differences 
this example from any of the preceding ones. 

A Madrigal of about the same date, by Giovanni Pizzoni, included 
in Webb’s Collection, contains a reference to the phrase :— 
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In the works of the great modern Italians, I regret to say that I 
have not succeeded in finding any important examples of the use of 
the phrase. Possibly, I have not searched enough ; possibly also, 
they have no pleasure in tradition. The following slight references 
are all that I have discovered in Cherubini :— 


No. 47. Chorus Unisono. 






































and Bellini has one in the opening of the first act of Morma :— 
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GERMANY. 


We have seen that in Italy the chief interest of our phrase lies in 
its adoption by the early writers, that that interest centres in the 
works of Palestrina, and that from his time downwards it steadily 
declined. In the German school the exact reverse is the case. 
As Catholic Church composers, it was impossible for them altogether 
to escape the use of a phrase so intimately interwoven with the 
service music on which their compositions were inevitably more or 
less founded; but it has no special attraction for them. In 
Orlandus Lassus we find a few examples, but in Aichinger, Gallus 
(or Handl), Hasler, and the other great German Catholic composers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries whose works are included in Proske’s 
collection, the “ Musica Divina,” it is rarely encountered, and when 
used is treated with no predilection. In fact to these able and 
original writers the phrase is as good as unknown. Bach appears 
only to use it once, and then so disguised by a change of accent that 
it loses all its character. 

It is in the works of the later German composers—Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and their successors down to our own 
day, that this delightful phrase assumes such life and prominence as 
effectually to assert that innate vitality which we attributed to it at the 
outset of this sketch. In Handel’s case it is tempting to trace 
this to his Italian experiences. A manso curiously and emphatically 
open as he was to a good subject, wherever and in whose soever 
previous possession it might be, was not likely to overlook this one. In 
Italy he possibly heard the Roman Church Music for the first 
time, and the two phrases which we have quoted as Nos. 1 and 2, 
would force themselves irresistibly on his notice. At any rate, it 
is only after his residence in Italy that we find him using both, 
especially the latter, No. 2. It is only necessary to mention the 
magnificent use which he has made of this in “For the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth” in the Hallelujah Chorus, in “I will 
sing unto the Lord” in the “Horse and his rider,” and in many 
other cases, to bring home to the reader at once Handel’s sharp- 
sightedness, and the extraordinary life of a phrase which would 
permit of such a resurrection. Haydn and Mozart on the other 
hand were Catholics, writing every day for the Church, and to 
them, especially to Mozart, the phrase came naturally. What 
attracted Beethoven and Schubert, and especially Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, it is difficult to say, but our examples will show how 
deeply they were in love with the phrase itself. The examples 
themselves are both interesting and extraordinary. It is difficult to 
believe that six instances are found in Beethoven—some casual, but 
some obviously intentional—and a score in Mendelssohn. But we 
will no longer anticipate our historical examination. 

Orlando di Lasso (1520-1595) who, though born at Mons in Flanders, 
may be accounted as a German on the score of his long residence at 
Munich, and his influence on the German school, will furnish our 
first examples. No 48 is from a Motet for four voices on S. John the 
Baptist’s day, “ Fuit homo missus,” given in Proske, No. cii. 


No. 50. 
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Its only interest is as showing us that Lasso was not unaware of the 
existence of the phrase, though the lengthening of the first note 
shows that he did not view it in the same light with Palestrina. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Reviews. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Messrs. Novello & Co. send three albums of pieces by Fritz 


It is a very well written pastoral dance in six-eight time. Both pieces 
are perfectly easy, and constitute one of the pleasantest pianoforte 


_ compositions that have recently been published. ‘‘ Marche Ecclési- 


astique,” by H. C. Hutchinson (same publisher), is clever and effec. 


_ tive, but not entirely free from a feeling of monotony, arising partly 
| from the use of the second subject of the march itself as the theme 


Spindler, being part of a series of “pianoforte albums,” some of | 


which contain selections from Bach and Handel. It is somewhat 
late in the day to discuss Spindler’s artistic position, but we should have 
thought it was also rather late to bring out a collection of pieces by 
him, since the slim young ladies who used to play his compositions 


Ss, WI same assiduity ’ dev eemnet ie ne a oe oe pr : ; ; 
on wet days, with the same assiduity that they devoted to croque | which is slightly impaired by the tranquillity of its middle portion ; 


fine weather, have now for the most part become portly matrons whose 
fingers are all too stiff to cope with his demi-semiquavers, and whose 
daughters prefer a stronger musical diet and a more vigorous game. 
It is nu fault of Spindler’s that he has gone out of fashion; he has 
but succumbed to the fate that lies in readiness for every popular 
composer who sets the wishes of his admirers before his own artistic 
inspiration. Everyone who is acquainted with any production of the 
composer will know what to expect in these albums, and he will not be 
disappointed, unless indeed he hopes to find the “ Husarenritt ” con- 
tained in them. A good many original pieces of the usual brilliant 


and superficial type, provided with fancy titles which might be mixed | *"S : : ; ; : 
yPE I ; | point, for nothing but disappointment will be felt at the minuet not 


up and dealt out again as far as any appropriateness is concerned, 
are here, together with three transcriptions from Wagner, the perusal 
of which would lead to the conclusion that the author is not too 
familiar with the original. For instance, the “ Pilgrims’ Chorus” in 
Tannhduser is provided, in the present transcription, with an entirely 
new close, though Wagner has placed a magnificent one at the end 


of the trio, though in a slightly altered form. 

“Fleur de ma vie,” by Seymour Smith (Edwin Ashdown), is 
called a serenade, but might serve admirably as a study in repeated 
notes. It is very graceful, and will be appreciated as a “teaching 
piece.” The same publisher sends two pieces by J. Hoffmann: a 
Tarantella in G minor, of considerable merit, the effectiveness of 


and a “ Réve d’Amour,” an attractive melody of familiar character, 
treated in a thoroughly commonplace manner. 

“Eventide,” by the same composer (Chappell & Co.) is nothing 
else than a transcription of the well-known tune to the hymn “ Abide 
with me.” “Sunshine,” a minuet and trio by Alfred Cellier (same 
publishers), is delightfully fresh and graceful. It is skilfully written 


| and very effective, but it is a pity that the trio is followed, not bya 


resumption of the minuet 7 exfenso in the conventional manner, but 
immediately by the coda. In a future edition we should recommend 
the words “ Minuetto da capo, e poi la coda” to be inserted at this 


being played over again. 

Messrs. Ascherberg & Co. send two pieces by G. Bachmann, 
“ Mazurka élégante” a very graceful and attractive little composition, 
requiring no small amount of delicacy and refinement of style for its 


| adequate performance, and “Gavotte des Oiseaux,” a more trivial but 


of the overture (in the old version) and again at the end of the opera. | 
That Wolfram should be accredited with a phenomenal amount of | 


execution on the harp, in the accompaniment of “O du mein holder 


Abendstern,” is only natural, but the Wagnerian harmonies might | : : : ‘ 
’ y : " | transcription of Blumenthal’s “ Message” by Michael Watson is sent 


just as well have been preserved intact. The “Spinning Chorus,” 
from Zhe Flying Dutchman, affords rare opportunity to the tran- 
scriber, for it has only to be compressed and made practicable for 
those who cannot cope even with a vocal score. ‘There is no need 
to introduce new passages in order to make it effective. Perhaps the 
least successful number in the collection is a transcription of ‘ Ach, 
wie ist’s moglich dann,” which is not unworthy of a place beside the 
renowned version of “Such a getting upstairs,” immortalized by the 
finger of Miss Wirt. It is curious that the transcriber should not 
have had sufficient ingenuity to vary the harmonies of the air, and to 
treat it in some other manner than with the flashy arpeggio with 


not less carefully constructed piece, in which it is happily evident that 
the composer knows what a gavotte is. That he is a musician of 
some considerable experience may be inferred from the fact that 
these two pieces are numbered Op. 120 and 121 respectively. A 


by the same publishers. ‘Transcriptions can seldom take high 
rank as works of art, but they are to be admired in proportion to 


_ the extent to which they reflect the spirit of the song, and it must be 
_ owned that the present production is in this respect entirely satisfactory. 


which his page is black. The collection would have been a good | 
deal more appreciated than it is likely to be if the editor had pro- | 
vided the pieces with marks of fingering, at least in certain passages | 


which depend upon some little device that the ordinary amateur 
would not be likely to find out for himself. 

Messrs. Stanley Lucas and Weber send “ ‘Tendresse,” a graceful 
and fairly interesting album-leaf by Walter Macfarren ; a simple and 
unpretentious prelude in G major, being the first of a set of 
“ Episodes,” by Frederick Westlake ; and the first of “ Five Pictures 
on a Journey,” by F. W. Davenport, a well-constructed little piece, 
bearing no indication of the composer’s pictorial intentions. 

“Dance of Sprites” is a caprice of not very capricious character, 
by Arthur Howard Bonser (Joseph Williams) ; it would serve excel- 
lently for a polka, since it is tuneful and very lively. The same 
publisher sends two pieces by Henri Roubier: “Sarabande,” an 
effective and fairly original piece, in which, however, the antiquated 
forms have not been quite successfully assumed; and “ Psyché,” a 
somewhat commonplace morceau de salon in mazurka time. “ Idée 
Dansante,” by Percy Reeve (same publisher) is an extremely graceful 
trifle, well and effectively written on the whole. 

‘The two first of “Shaksperian Sketches,” by Frank Adlam, are 
published and sent by C. King. The first is called “ Mariana,” and 
is written upon the song, “Take, O take those lips away.” It is a 
simple and pathetic strain which, curiously enough, fits the words 
perfectly, so that it could be arranged as a song without alteration. 
The reason of marking the little composition to be repeated is not 
very evident, for the most effective use of it would be as an intro- 
duction to the second of the sketches, “Ballet of Reapers and 
Water-nymphs,” to which some lines from Zhe Tempest are appended, 








It is besides extremely effective and not particularly difficult. 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 


‘lhe service rendered by Herr Peiniger’s edition of “Old Eng.ish 
Violin Music” (Stanley Lucas & Co.), to violin students as well as to 
the memories of a very fine school of composers cannot be over- 
estimated. The numbers most recently published in this edition are 
“Grave and Corno” by Joseph Gibbs, and “Air and Jigg” by 
Richard Jones. ‘The first-named composer is stated to have been 
organist at Dedham in Essex in 1744. ‘The specimen of his work 
now published consists of a delightful pair of movements in E flat, 
throughout which the violin plays almost constantly in two parts. 
‘The second movement, as its name implies, is built upon a phrase 
characteristic of a horn subject. It is in the simple “ suite-form ” 
divided into two sections, each of which is repeated. ‘The double- 
stopping is by no means easy, and will require no small intelligence 
as well as technical skill to perform with any success. The “ Air 
and Jig” are in G minor and its relative major. The first is 
extremely expressive and will make a great effect, and the second is 
a bright presto in the style of Corelli Admirable accompaniments 
have been constructed by the editor upon the original figured basses. 

The first of “Violin Tune Books,” edited by E. Davidson Palmer, 
Mus. Bac., is sent by Joseph Williams. It is a collection of tunes 
for violin alone, some of which, as for instance, two airs from Ze 
Bohemian Girl and “Duncan Gray” are provided with effective 
variations. The selection of tunes is not very happy ; a good many 
extracts from comic operas that have seen their little day of popu- 
larity, and songs that by this time are become quite old-fashioned, 
show but poorly beside the popular and national airs of which there 
are too few. The first of ‘Operatic Fantasias,” for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, comes from the same publisher, and has 
the same editor as the collection just mentioned. It is on the 
Trovatore, and is compiled from the most popular themes of that 
familiar work with some considerable skill and knowledge of the 
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instrument. A selection from La Figlia del Reggimento (same pub- 
lisher', arranged for two violins and pianoforte by John Barnard, will 
doubtless be found very useful in schools. 


FLUTE MUSIC. 


Messrs. Rudall and Carte send “‘ Romance” and “ Valse Capric- 
cioso,” by A. P. Vivian. Both pieces show considerable skill, 
originality, and knowledge of the instruments, but in one or two 
places, errors of rhythm and harmony occur, which the composer 
would do well to avoid on a future occasion _ For instance, two bars 
more are wanted before the first entry of the flute, and there are one 
or two kindred mistakes in the course of the piece. ‘“‘ Barcarolle,” 
by Alfred Cellier (same publisher), is full of grace and charm ; it is 
thoroughly original, and effectively written for the instrument. 
“ Barcarolle,” by A. D. Duvivier (same publisher), is far more pre- 
tentious, and gives both flute and pianoforte much more work, but 
its theme is not absolutely original, though its treatment is highly 
ingenious, and not less effective than that of the work just mentioned. 
A clever fantasia on “The Mikado,” by W. L. Barrett, in which the 
more hackneyed airs are fortunately conspicuous by their absence, and 
“The Royal Princes Polka,” another arrangement of which will be 
mentioned again under the heading of dance music, have been sent 
by the same firm. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


“ Mirage,” a Waltz by Caroline Lowthian (Chappell & Co.., is at 
least as good as any of the composer’s former productions, and it 
should attain an equal success with them, if not a greater. “The 
New Club Quadrille,” by Karol Kiesowski, is very lively and taking, 
and it has an unusual amount of variety. The subject of the 
“Colonial” Polka, by B. Bucalossi (same publishers). is not quite so 
new as we might expect from this composer, but it is sufficiently 
effective. The same composer’s “Mia Cara” Waltz, and Strauss’s 
“Doctrinen ” will probably prove the most attractive features of this 
year’s “Christmas Number,” published by the same firm. A good 
arrangement of the Highland Schottische will also be welcome. 

“ Rosalind,” a Waltz by Eleanor Robertson (Joseph Williams) is 
extremely good, thoroughly original, and full of variety. ‘‘The Silver 
Star,” by Conrad Huber (same publisher) will recall to admirers of 
Little Jack Sheppard, several of the most popular airs from that 
burlesque. “The Royal Princes Polka,” by Henry Klussmann 
(same publisher) is lively though not very original, and will no doubt 
be successful. 

“ Haidée,” a Waltz by J. Spawforth, is sent by the London Music 
Company. It shews considerable skill in treatment, but its subjects 
are not particularly inspiring nor always original. 

“Hurry Up,” a Polka, by Lucy J. Bartholomew (Francis Bros. and 
Day), is very good as far as the idea goes, but the pauses which are 
scattered over the pages with a strange profusion would, if observed 
in performance, make sad havoc among the dancers. 


MILITARY BAND MUSIC. 


Messrs. Rudall & Carte send the United Service Military Band 
Journal, the present number of which publication contains a clever 
and highly effective “‘ Parade March & la Pavane,” by Chas. Salaman, 
the Prelude to Colomba, and “The Royal Princes Polka,” all arranged 
for military band. 


NEW SONGS. 


The addition of two songs published by M. Stydolf, through 
Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., upon the whole sustains the credit due 
to the previous collection of five songs noticed in Zhe Musical 
World some months ago. Again the composer has chosen good words, 
or perhaps we should say, good poets ; for although Waller's “ Go, 
lovely Rose” is an excellent specimen of its author, the same can 
scarcely be remarked of Byron’s ‘“‘ When man, expelled from Eden’s 
bowers.” The former has given rise to an Andante Affettuoso in 


G minor, which expresses the sentiment of the poem in an | 


adequate manner. In this fact we discover the chief merit of the 
song, which, on the other hand, labours under some curious sole- 
cisms of musical grammar; the orthography also is not always 





| 


what it should be. Thus the B in the bass of the fifth bar of 
the song proper should have a natural in front of it. In spite of 
these trifling drawbacks, the song may be cordially commended 
on account of its poetic feeling. Byron’s poem is too long to 
allow much concentration, and too little inspired to sustain an 
Andante appassionato from beginning to end. Here, however, 
also, due regard to the accent and the meaning of the words may 
be commended as a quality not always to be met with even in 
the better class of English songs. 





Occasional Wotes. 


The catalogue of the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, prepared by Mr. Manns, brings the record of those 
excellent entertainments down to May of the present year. 
It is a record to be proud of, showing, amongst other things, 
a catholicity of taste which is worthy of praise and imitation. 
The following statistics will be of interest. The total number 
of compositions performed at the thirty series of Saturday 
Concerts amounts to 1160, of which 167 were symphonies 
and other works of symphonic form and dimensions, aud 382 
concertos, fantasias, and the like. The number of composers 
included was 236—86 German, 52 English, 33 French, 
22 Italian, the rest Belgian, Bohemian, Danish, Russian, etc. 
Of these composers, Mendelssohn was represented by the 
largest number of works—81 ; Beethoven, 56; Mozart, 45 ; 
Schubert, 39; Schumann, 33; and Bach and Wagner, 32 
each. To the future historian of music, the facts and dates 
comprised in this little volume will be invaluable. 





A writer in the Progrés Artrstique devotes an elaborate 
essay to showing that Berlioz was not as much neglected by 
his contemporaries as is supposed. He cites, amongst other 
things, his appointment as librarian to the Conservatoire, 
preserved to him even during the troubles of 1848 by the 
intervention of Victor Hugo and Jules Favre, his membership 
of the Institute, and several commissions he received from 
official quarters, to say nothing of the 25,000 francs presented 
to him by Paganini after the performance of the Harold 
Symphony. “And yet,” this writer exclaims, “he was not 
happy!” The truth is, that what Berlioz complained of was 
the want of success from which his works suffered, while the 
popular writers of the day carried off the prizes of wealth 
and fame. In this continuous gloom the few instances of 
official encouragement, divided over a number of years, were 
only so many rushlights flickering briefly and feebly. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS.—At the Marylebone Police Court, 
Patrick Muckle, 16, was charged with having in his possession 
a flute with eight keys and not giving a satisfactory account 
of the same. Police-constable Howe, 201 D, said he saw the 
prisoner going along Great James Street, with another man, 
with something concealed under his coat. He asked the 
prisoner what he had under his coat, and he said, “ Nothing.” 
Afterwards he produced one-half of a flute, and when witness 
questioned him about that, he said, “You want to know too 
much, guvner.” The prisoner then said he had won it ata 
raffle. Witness was not satisfied, and took him to the police- 
station. On the way the prisoner produced the other half of 
the flute, and then made an explanation to the effect that he 
won it at a sparring competition in Bell Street, last winter. 
The officer said he had been to Mr. Kilroy, the owner of the 
hall, and he said he was sure there was no flute amongst the 
prizes competed for Jast year.—Mr. De Rutzen ordered further 
enquiries to be made. 
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OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Madame ADELINA PATTT will 
make her last appearance in London, previous to her departure for America, 
at a GRAND VOCAL and ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, WEDNESDAY 
EVENING next, Oct. 27, at 8. Artists: Madame Adelina Patti and Miss Hilda 
Wilson ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Nicolini, and Mr. Henschel. Violin, Mr. 
Carrodus; Harmonium, Mr. Engel. Full orchestra. Conductor, Mr. W. G. 
CUSINS. Accompanist, Signor Bisaccia. Tickets, 12s. 6d., 10s, 6d., 7s., 5s., 
38., and 2s.; boxes two to five guineas, at Royal Albert Hall; usual Agents’; and 
Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 





ADAME ADELINA PATTI will sing Aria, “Caro nome ;” 
Aria, ‘*O, luce di quest’anima;” ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer ;” and in 
the Duo, ‘‘Da quel di,” with Signor NICOLINI, at the ROYAL ALBERT 
HALL, Oct. 27, at 8. 
-_ sy ~ ~ ~ rm ~ ar Sa 
PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 
THIS WEEK’S CONCERTS: 
SATURDAY, October 23, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E., 


at 8 p.m.—Mozart’s String Quartet in D major, and Haydn’s in D minor, 
Op. 76. 





ARTISTS. 
Herr KARL HENKEL. 
Mr. W. A. EASTON. 
Mr. H. M. DOWSON. 
Signor PERUZZI. 
VocALists—Madame MARIAN McKENZIE and Mr. R. 5. WILLIAMS. 
ACCOMPANIST—Miss E, J. TROUP. 
Admission, 6d. and rd. 


yg ete hl October 24, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Mendelsschn’s Pianoforte Trio in C minor, 
and Haydn’s in G. 
ARTISTS. 

Mile. BERTHA BROUSIL, 

Mr. CIHARLES OULD. 

Mr. C. HOPKINS OULD. 

VocaLists-—Mrs. ARTHUR LEVY and others. 





Collection to defray expenses. 


THE CELEBRATED 
HECKMANN (STRING) QUARTET 


Is open for engagements in Town or Provinces. 


For terms, 





etc., apply to Mr. H. Franke, 2, Vere Street, London, W. 





RURY LANE—Avcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. 


RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 

powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Harry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 


RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 
7.45.—Scenery by Henry Emden, !’roperties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 











NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
MatLett & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” London 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL Wor.p 
is now reduced to 175. Od. per annum (payable in advance), 








“The Musical World” Prizes. 


THE Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a Prize of 
Five Guineas for the best Postlude or Outgoing Voluntary, 
composed by any musician of English birth, or residing in 
the United Kingdom, or the Colonies. The pieces must 
be sent in on or before January 1, 1887, in a sealed envelope, 
bearing a motto or nom de plume. The composer’s name and 
address should be inserted in the coupon to be cut out from 
the cover of the present number, and enclosed in another 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or 
nom de plume as the composition, Only the envelope of the 
successful competitor will be opened. The unsuccessful com- 
positions will be returned to their composers on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Two leading London 
organists, whose names will be published in due course, will 
act as umpires. 





The pressure on our space compels us to hold over until next 
week the fourth and last instalment of “MUSIC IN 
LANCASHIRE,” and The Musical World Story. 


“The Musical World” Portraits. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the relative merits of modern 
English composers, there is no doubt that during the past 
week Sir Arthur Sullivan has been the most prominent 
amongst them all. Not only did he wield the /dton at Leeds 
with his usual skill and discretion, but he also appeared in 
the capacity of an enlightened and generous patron of Engiish 
and foreign art. Fearless of odious comparisons that might 
have been raised, he invited two of the leading members of 
our own school and a foreign master of reputation to enter 
the lists, and with the courtesy beseeming his commanding 
position allowed them the gas, reserving his own work for the 
final Saturday concert, when it might have been supposed 
that the public and the singers and the players would have 
been jaded by the gigantic labours of the previous days. 





| How his self-denial was rewarded will be seen from the 


account of our special correspondent, which we print in 
another column. Not only was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s work 
found to be a good thing in itself, but by far the best thing 


| produced on this occasion, The elegance and elevation of 


style and the freshness of ideas were, indeed, little short of 
astonishing in a musician who had dwelt for the last six years 
in the shady groves of comic opera. That, after his success, 
the composer will altogether emerge from these shades is 
scarcely to be expected, perhaps not to be desired; for 
The Mikado, The Sorcerer, etc., have given pleasure to thou- 
sands, and the discontinuation of their kind would be by 
many regarded as a national disaster. By all means let us 
have another treat at the Savoy, but let not St. James's Hall, 
or a National Opera House (if it should ever be erected), 
remain forgotten, Sir Arthur Sullivan has shown that he is 
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a master of more than one style; and there is no reason why 
the better should, in this case, be the enemy of the intrinsically 
good, though slight. 

That much may still be expected from a composer who 
has won such a position at the comparatively early age of 
forty-four, those who will glance at the excellent counterfeit 
presentment of Sir Arthur's genial features will readily 
believe. Perhaps the genial expression of those features has 
something to do with the aforesaid success. Their fortunate 
owner has the enviable gift of making himself generally liked. 
He has many friends and few, if any, enemies amongst his 
own sex, and what the ladies think of him was sufficiently 
illustrated by the shower of bouquets which almost covered 
him as the last notes of Zhe Golden Legend resounded in the 
Town Hall of Leeds. This is not the place for a formal 
biography. It may, however, be briefly stated that Arthur 
Seymour Sullivan was born in 1842, and became one of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, which he left on the breaking of 
his voice (“a very sweet one,” according to his master, the 
Reverend Thomas Helmore), in 1857. The year before that 
he had been elected Mendelssohn Scholar ; and after studying 
for two years at the Royal Academy, he went to Leipsic, 
where Hauptmann, Rietz, and Moscheles were his masters, 
and Carl Rosa, John Francis Barnett, and Franklin Taylor 
his fellow-pupils. When he returned to London, he brought 
the charming Tempest music in his portmanteau, to say 
nothing of the sketch, if not the finished score, of his 
Symphony in E, which was produced in 1866 at the Crystal 
Palace, and, alas! remains without a No. 2. Henceforth 
the royal road to success and fortune was open to him, and 
his efforts have been watched so carefully and recorded so 
recently, that an enumeration in this place would be needless. 
By way of peroration or coda, let us say to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Woblesse oblige. Great things are expected from the 
composer of Zhe Golden Legend, and if he fails to bring them 
forth, he will not only disappoint himself and his immediate 
friends, but England. 


GQhe Musical orld. 
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PROVINCIAL FESTIVALS. 


IN spite of the rise of an English school of music and of the 
development of our musical taste and culture which recent 
years have witnessed, the time has not yet come when we can 
hope to enter into successful competition with the great 
Continental centres of the art as regards either its executive 
or creative branches. In one respect, however, we are superior 
to them all. Neither Germany nor France, and much less 
Italy, can show anything to be compared with our great 
Provincial Festivals. In Italy, the birth-country of music in 
connection with the stage and with the Church, these 
celebrations are almost unknown ; and Rome and Florence, 
and even Milan, would find it difficult to supply a chorus 
capable of dealing with Handel’s Messiah or Israel in Egypt, 


or of being mentioned in the same breath with the singers of | school of able musicians, some of whom will be heard to 








Leeds, whose power and beauty of voice upset all the old- 
fashioned theories of the influence of Italian skies and southern 
breezes on human lungs. In France, Provincial Festivals are 
apt to take the form of meetings of orphéonistes and village 
brass-bands, a specimen of which we had some years ago at 
Brighton, when it was found that the artistic value of these 
meetings amounted to very little, whatever their social and 
educational merits might be. Germany is, perhaps, the only 
country which maintains an annual musical celebration on 
purely artistic grounds. This is the famous Lower Rhenish 
Festival, held in rotation at Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and intimately connected with the memories of 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and many other leading musicians 
of the Fatherland. In Belgium, also, musical meetings of a 
similar kind are much affected, but there the patriotic element 
makes itself felt by the side of the artistic one. M. Peter 
Benoit, who frequently presides on such occasions, and supplies 
the programme with his interesting compositions—Lucéfer, 
Rubens, or whatever their names may be—is a Fleming of the 
Flemings. In him the Teutonic part of the Belgian race has 
foui.d a musical interpreter of its national aspirations, even 
as it found a literary voice in the novels of Henri Conscience, 
He writes his cantatas to Flemish words, and must have felt 
some reluctance in permitting those words to be translated 
into French for the purpose of a performance in Paris, which 
took place some time ago with much éc/at. In England the 
artistic motive of the Provincial Festivals is co-ordinate with 
the motives of charity and religion. When the Three Choir 
meetings, the earliest institution of the kind, were founded, 
more than a century and a half ago, their chief object was to 
benefit clerical widows and orphans, and so it has remained 
to this day. Leeds, Norwich, Birmingham, which entered the 
race at later periods, think of their local hospitals at least as 
much as they do of art in the abstract, and without such an 
ulterior aim it may well be doubted whether their festivals 
would have met with that universal support which has given 
them a pre-eminent position in the history of English music. 
This charitable object we should always keep in view when 
judging of the artistic aspects of these important gatherings. 
The ceaseless repetition, for example, of Mendelssohn’s E/zjah 
and of Handel’s Messiah is comprehensible only from this 
cause Musicians have come to lock upon them almost as 
necessary evils, without in the least depreciating their great 
qualities ; but the ordinary provincial amateur never grows 
tired of their familiar melodies and their vast choral develop- 
ments. These he has kno.n from his childhood, and he 
loves them all the better for having known them so long and 
so well; they have become part and parcel of his religious 
instinct, deepest-rooted of all in the English mind. 

Time was when these ulterior objects, most laudable in 
themselves though they were, threatened to interfere seriously 
with the musical value of the Provincial Festivals. Novelties, 
especially English novelties, frequently spelt empty houses, 
and the time devoted to rehearsals was, for economical reasons, 
restricted to limits wholly inadequate to the work in hand. 
How much all this is changed for the better a glance at the 
programme of the Triennial Leeds Festival, which begins 
to-day, will be sufficient to show. That programme absolutely 
teems with new works, most of them of indigenous growth. 
The English musician is no longer a prophet despised in his 
own country, and, if he fails to produce a masterpiece, he can- 
not plead the often and too justly repeated complaint of unfair 
treatment by the side of his foreign competitor. An English 
Beethoven, if ever he should arise, is not likely to be weighed 
down by the neglect of his countrymen and the sordid cares 
which darkened the days of the greatest of all composers, We 
have not as yet produced a Beethoven, but we have a rising 
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advantage at Leeds. Sir Arthur Sullivan, the conductor of 
the festival, contributes himself an important cantata, based 
upon extracts from Longfellow’s poem, “ The Golden Legend,” 
and treated in a manner likely to surprise those who have 
been accustomed to identify the composer’s name with Ze 
Mikado, The Pinafore, and other light-skirted productions of 
the operetta type. Sir Arthur Sullivan is evidently no ionger 
satisfied with the style and title of the “ English Offenbach ;” 
he aims at higher things, and we have reason to think that in 
this instance at least he has not missed his aim, Mr. Mac 
kenzie is a composer of weightier metal ; the tragic muse is 
no stranger to him, and he has attempted sacred music with 
some success His Story ef Sayid,to be produced at Leeds 
this evening, is neither tragic nor sacred, for it has a “happy 
ending,” and the subject, derived from Mr. Edwin Arnold’s 
“ Pearls of Faith,” has been divested by the librettist of the 
element of religion—Mahomedan religion, be it understood— 
which it contains in the original poem, and has been turned 
into a somewhat commonplace love-story instead. At the 
same time it holds out many opportunities for serious and 
thoughtful musical construction, of which the composer has 
without doubt availed himself. Mr. C. V. Stanford has 
shown his usual care and literary taste in the selection of 
Tennyson's “The Revenge” for a choral ballad of con- 
siderable dimensions, and, as far as we can judge by the 
pianoforte score, full of vigour and patriotic spirit. A 
concert overture written for the festival by Mr. F. K. 
Hattersley, a student of the Royal Academy, and, we believe, 
a native of Leeds, concludes the list of specimens of the 
English school. While giving ample scope to that school, the 
Leeds Festival Committee have at the same time avoided all 
suspicion of narrow-minded nationalism, which, of all arts, is 
most out of place in the international language of the world 
—music. Herr Dvorak, the Bohemian composer whose fame 
in England was, like Byron’s, almost the’ growth of a night, 
has written an important sacred cantata, Ludmila, dealing 
with the conversion to Christianity of his birth-country, and 
embodying many of the national rhythms and melodic 
phrases to the artistic employment of which this musician 

wes much of his reputation. It will be seen that the Leeds 
programme is, at least, not deficient in the matter of novelties, 
and if we add that Bach’s great \'ass in B minor, Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt, and Beethoven’s C minor Symphony are also 
included in it, the lovers of classical music will have to confess 
that to their taste also justice has been done. The question 
how all this music, old and new, could have been prepared 
within the space of five days-—three in London and two at 
Leeds—might well puzzle a foreign conductor, who has an 
unlimited allowance of rehearsals for brass, woodwind, and 
strings, separately and conjointly, at his disposal. In England, 
where time is money, and where a band rehearsal swallows up 
a small fortune, orchestral players have been taught to make 
a virtue of necessity. They are better readers at sight than 
any other musicians in the world. Berlioz was fain to 
acknowledge this ; and so, more recently, were Wagner and 
Liszt, their admiration of the miracles performed by our 
orchestras in this respect bordering on astonishment. At the 
same time, it is only too certain that, as a rule, our perform- 
ances are wanting in that ultimate refinement which con- 
tinued practice alone can give Fortunately or unfortunately, 
as the reader likes to put it, our audiences, particularly our 
provincial audiences, are extremely indulgent, and as long as 
absolute disaster is avoided, they clap their hands and vocife- 
rate with inexhaustible and somewhat indiscriminate zest, 
especially when the composer, in his capacity as conductor, is 
present to engage their sympathies. For the same reason, a 
festival success is little or no criterion of the value or the 
permanent vitality of a new work. It amounts to little more 
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than what the Frerch in the case of a new prima donna call a 
succes de beauté ; a modest or deprecatory demeanour and the 
anxiety legible in every feature being accepted as an equiva- 
lent of personal beauty in a member of the sterner sex. 

This mental attitude of a festival audience, great credit as 
it does to its humanity, assumes a somewhat different aspect 
when we consider what a success at Birmingham or at Leeds 
means in its ultimate consequences. It does not mean, as we 
remarked before, that the work so distinguished will reach the 
next generation, or even the next year, but it certainly means 
that it will be heard at St. James’s Hall, the Albert Hall, or 
some other prominent place in London. In the progress of 
decentralization which is said to be characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the curious state of things has come to 
pass that the London season relies for its novelties entirely 
upon the provincial festivals. If a Paris manager were asked 
to be guided by the precedent of Rouen or of Lille, he would 
receive such a demand with a smile of superiority. A London 
entrepreneur is much more pliable. Owing to the vast size ot 
the metropolis, he has no permanent public to rely upon, and, 
being unable or unwilling to form an opinion for himself, he 
is only too happy to endorse that of one of the three provincial 
cities which have established a triennial festival without being 
in any other sense centres of musical taste or culture. Any 
one who will take the trouble of looking through the pre- 
liminary announcements of Mr. Barnby’s choir at the Albert 
Hall, of the Crystal Palace concerts devoted to choral music, 
or of the Novello Oratorio Concerts, will see that the persons 
who have selected the new works to be presented to London 
amateurs are not the conductors of those various institutions, 
but the Leeds Festival Committee, or, at least, the anonymous 
agency which has guided the counsels of that highly respect 
able, but not, one would think, musically very enlightened, 
body of gentlemen. Almost without exception, the additions 
to the ordinary programmes of those and other London 
concerts are borrowed from Leeds; not one of them has 
shown sufficient enterprise to commission, or produce, an 
oratorio or a cantata of its own selection. We do not wish to 
comment upon this curious fact. A future historian with a 
philosophic turn of mind will, no doubt, discover a profound 
first cause fora phenomenon unprecedented, perhaps, in the 
record of art. The intelligent foreigner will look upon it 
merely as one among many English eccentricities not to be 
explained by any rational theory. Which of the two will be 
nearer the mark we do not venture to decide—TZhe Times, 
October 15, 1886. 








Correspondence. 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s reply to Physician and Voice 
Trainer strikingly proves the correctness of his own dictum, that 
“the tone in which these discussions are often carried on is dis- 
tressing to a cultivated intelligence.” 

He is obliged to admit that he has misrepresented my method of 
teaching, and thus one of the principal objects of my pamphlet is 
attained. He is also compelled to acknowledge a “ positive error” 
with regard to the “break” in the voice, to which I called his attention. 

As to the remaining points, one specimen of his manner of pro- 
ceeding will suffice. He says in Hygiene of the Vocal Organs, 
“«Take care of the vowels, and the consonants will take care of 
themselves,’ is a maxim that is scarcely an exaggeration.” In criticising 
this statement I mildly suggest that “the speaker who wishes to be 
understood as well as to be heard, will have to practise his con- 
sonants and his vowels with the same care,” whereupon Dr. Mackenzie 
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makes the following furious onslaught upon me: “'The ex-cathedré | 
manner in which you lay down the law to English people about the | 


vowels and consonants of their own language, would savour of pre- 
sumption in any other foreigner ; in you it may perhaps be excused 
by ‘invincible ignorance.’ ” 

This is his modus operandi throughout. The style of writing is 
rude, and utterly unworthy of a man of science and a gentleman. I 
therefore decline to enter into further discussion with him, and am 


I am not personally acquainted with Mr. Behnke, but having had 
considerable experience with young voices, my own views correspond 
so closely with his teachings, that I venture to offer a few facts which 
bear upon the subject under discussion : 

During the last ten years I have examined, classified, and to 


_ some extent ¢vained, some 700 or 800 voices—all previously more or 


content to let the public judge between us.—I am, sir, your obedient | 


servant, 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
12, Avonmore Road, 
West Kensington, W. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. Emil Behnke’s “Physician 
and Voice Trainer,” and I have seen Dr. Morell Mackenzie's reply to 


it. I cannot forbear expressing my amazement that anyone in the | 


position of a gentleman could have penned such a letter. Its tone is 
as violent and insulting as that of Mr. Behnke’s pamphlet is calm and 


respectful—a fact which speaks for itself, and will no doubt be appre- | 


ciated by impartial readers. 


. . | 
I shall confine my present remarks to one point in your corres- | 


pondent’s letter. He seems not to know, or pretends not to know, 
what a “Speech Sufferer” is. Let me tell him, therefore, that four 
years ago, I was a speech-sufferer myse/f. I became one by following 
similar advice to that given by Dr. Mackenzie, viz: that ¢¢ zs not 
injurious to use the voice during the cracking period, The consequence 
was that my voice never settled, and that at the age of twenty-five, 
after I had attained to the degree of Bachelor in Music of Cambridge, 
I was still the unhappy possessor of a miserable kind of child’s 
squeak. Luckily for me, however, I at this time came across Mr. 
Behnke’s “ Mechanism of the Human Voice,” which led me to 
consult him, until then an entire stranger to me, and in less than 
twelve lessons he enabled me to speak in a full, round man’s voice, 
which soon developed into a decent bass. The results of Mr. Behnke’s 
teaching were so very obvious, that many of my friends, who had not 
seen me for a month or two, positively started with surprise and 
astonishment when they heard me speak. 

Dr. Mackenzie tells us that “he knows very little of Mr. Behnke,” 
but I have been intimately acquainted with him for four years, and 
am fully able to say that there is probably no man more thoroughly 
entitled by his natural gifts, Ais extensive reading in different 
languages, and by his practical labours, to be considered an authority 
on the subjects of Vocal Physiology and of Voice-Training. 


Let me say in conclusion, that I protest against your correspon- | 


dent’s overbearing assertion that the voice-trainer must keep his place, 
and submit to be instructed by the physician (!); and it may not be 
amiss to remind him, that if it were not for the invention of the 
laryngoscope dy a voice-trainer—Manuel Garcia—Dr. Morell Mac- 
kenzie himself would probably not be in existence as a throat 


specialist.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CuHaRLES W. PEARCE, 


14, Matheson Road, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
West Kensington, W. 


October 18, 1886. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


**T am Sir Oracle, ‘ 
And when I ope my mouth let no dog bark.’ 


This, Sir, seems to be the tone of Dr. Morell Mackenzie's letter 
in your issue of October 16. I am surprised that a gentleman of 
Dr. Mackenzie’s standing should condescend to personal rudeness 
and petty abuse. Instead of defending his position courageously 
and honestly, he replies to Mr. Behnke’s circular (which, whatever 
its merits or defects, is courteous and gentlemanly), by a direct 
personal attack unworthy of any literary or scientific man of the nine- 
teenth century. Many of the remarks are so grossly insulting that 





they recoil upon their author, and it is generally admitted that when — 


one of the parties in a discussion loses his temper it is because he 
has already lost his argument. 


less uncultivated—of young people of both sexes, and of ages varying 
from seventeen to twenty-two. At present I have about 240 under 
my supervision, of whom one-fourth are ¢evors—hence the subject 
of “ registers” is an exceedingly important and interesting one to me. 

I am of opinion—an opinion which is being continually 
strengthened by observation of the growth and development of the 
voice—that Mr. Behnke’s view of the regzs¢ers and the methods to be 
employed for the d/ending and strengthening is not only correct 
scientifically and physiologically, but that it is of the utmost import- 
ance from a musical stand-point. I insist from the first on a proper 
use of the ¢Azz register, and am thus able, with the minimum of 
fatigue, both to teacher and pupil, to secure high notes, “ clear, pure, 
and pleasant,” and without the constant flattening which is the bane 
of all conductors and teachers who have to deal with male voices. 
Nor does this weaken the notes of the lower registers ; on the con- 
trary, it improves the voice throughout. 

Evidently Dr. Mackenzie knows nothing of this matter from the 
teacher's point of view, and it would perhaps be discreet on his part 
to refrain from making observations which only serve to show his 
ignorance of the practical part of the subject. 

I have also had opportunities of studying the voice characteristics 
of several generations of children who have passed through our 
schools, and have watched their development up to the “breaking” 
point. My experience in this direction confirms what I have also 
tested and proved in connection with the older voices under my care, 
that, notwithstanding Dr. Mackenzie’s bare assertion to the contrary, 
without exception, all voices are impaired by practising singing during 
the “breaking” period, many are seriously injured, and some are 
absolutely ruined. My own voice was seriously injured in this way 
(though that being an isolated fact will weigh but little with Dr. 
Mackenzie) ; and I could give names, with chapter and verse, if 
necessary, of several others whose voices have been practically ruined 
in the same manner. 

Dr. Mackenzie admits that there is a general belief that practice 
during the “cracking” period is dangerous ; and as Macaulay says 
that “ Man is the born enemy of lies,” is it not extremely probable, 
apart from scientific argument, that the popular belief is well founded? 
But it is unnecessary to multiply arguments ; science and experience 


-are both against Dr. Mackenzie on this point, and he probably 


knows it. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s last paragraph is an impeachment of musicians 
and voice-trainers generally, and as he practically asks us, “ What do 
you know about voice-froduction ?” 1 think we can fairly retort by 
asking him, “ What do you know about voice-/raining?” A physician 
who can prescribe successfully for sore throats must not, therefore, 
assume that he is competent to teach musicians their own business. 
—TI am, Sir, yours obediently, 

R. Dunstan, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L. Mus. T.C.L. 
Teacher of Vocal Music at the Westminster and 
Southlands Training Colleges. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—-In the pages of your valuable journal of Saturday last, I 
noticed a letter from Dr. Morell Mackenzie, respecting the able 
pamphlet “ Physician and Voice-Trainer,” by Mr. Behnke. Having 
carefully perused both the pamphlet and rejoinder, I have come to 
the conclusion that Dr. Morell Mackenzie must feel that he has the 
worst of the argument, or why does he descend to such weak com- 
parisons as, for instance, that of a “sword-swallower,” and again, like 
a school-boy, take every opportunity of airing his Latin? Everyone 
knows that descending to personalities is a sure sign of a weak 
argument, and I notice that there is nothing of this kind in 
Mr. Behnke’s pamphlet. In it he simply proves Dr. M. M. to be 
mistaken in many of his opinions, and does this in a quiet, dignified 
manner, never departing from his subject, and never writing any- 
thing rude or satirical. Mr, B.’s system of teaching voice-production 
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is in my opinion a good and a sensible one. I benefited much by 
the few lessons which I received from him, and have adopted his 
method with the most satisfactory results. 
that I am entitled to uphold a method of teaching which I have 
tested in a manner so thoroughly practical. 

Dr. M. M. is without doubt an excellent physician ; why, there- 
fore, does he not confine himself to his own sphere of usefulness, and 
not try to run down and ridicule a man who is just as much in 
earnest as himself, and no doubt as clever in his own profession? I 
have very little doubt that Mr. B.’s fame as a voice-trainer will 
increase, and the manner in which Dr. M. M. has attempted to hold 
him up to ridicule in your journal of the 16th inst., will only tend to 
augment the number of his followers as a teacher of voice-produc- 
tion.—I am, Sir, yours &c, 

Oxon. 


[We have received a vast mass of correspondence upon this subject, 
' including letters from Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Lunn, and 
other authorities, some of which we shall publish in our next.] 





THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
LEEDS, October 16. 


When in my last letter I declined to give you an account of the 
opening concert which alone could have found room in that week’s 
number, I acted so on set purpose. A little bird which fluttered 
about the hall during rehearsals, had told me that the novelties to be 
produced would admirably serve to point an important moral, and 
for that purpose I wished to treat of them all in one continuous 
article. ‘That moral has been expressed before by Polonius, when 
he says to his son Laertes, bound for continental travel: ‘“ This, 
above all, to thine own self be true.” This maxim, my prophetic 
soul, inspired by the bird, foretold, had been followed by some of 
the composers about to enter the arena, and had been neglected by 
others, and I concluded that their success or failure would more or 
less depend upon the circumstance. 
have been more correct than prophetic souls usually are. When I 
speak of failure in this connection, I should add that I use that word 
purely in the artistic sense. To meet with failure in the sense of 
being hissed, or even not applauded at Leeds or any other provincial 
festival, would be a difficult thing for a composer, who uses the 
argumentum ad hominem et ad feminam, of conducting his own work, 
The Leeds men, although rough, or as they would cali it in 
their north-country dialect, a little “bloont” in their manner, are 
very good fellows at heart, and when a composer, whose acquaintance 
they have made at rehearsal, appears at the desk in the evening, they 
would clap him, and also give him three cheers with full lung-power, 
even if his work were made up of a combination of Yankee Doodle 
and The See-Saw Waltz. ‘This does credit to their humanity, but it 
is in other respects a stupid custom which an energetic conductor 
should check. Amongst other things it makes it impossible for the 
outside observer to arrive at any conclusion as to the real opinion of 
the public, which, after all, is worth something, although, when 
screwed up to festival pitch, not very much. To return to my argu- 
ment, it appears to me that two of the composers prominently em- 
ployed, Mr. Mackenzie and Herr Dvorak, have failed, and two, Mr. 
Stanford and Sir Arthur Sullivan, have succeeded, the reason being 
in each case that indicated by Polonius’s epigram. Herr Dvorak, to 
whom as a matter of hospitality I assign the first place, has failed to 
be “true to his own self” for a very obvious reason. He owes his 
chief success to England ; we have received him in this country as 
few modern musicians have been received, his fame with us was, like 
Byron’s, almost the growth of a single night, and has gone on in- 
creasing ever since his Stabat Mater gave promises, not, it must be 
added in critical truth, entirely fulfilled by his subsequent productions. 
In return for all this favour, he has evidently been desirous of paying 
a compliment to our taste. Having been informed that Handel and 
Mendelssohn are our national saints in the matter of music, he 
probably came to the conclusion that he could do no better than 


I think, therefore, Sir, | 


My prophetic soul proved to | 
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tions. This desire, consciously or unconsciously felt, does credit to 
the gentle and simple-minded musician, but it is a mistake all the 
same. We like Handel and Mendelssohn, or at least certain of 
their works, but we like them undiluted, just as we like Dvorak 
himself undiluted, when he tells us of the strange rhythms, 
the wild tunes, and the curious tonalities of his native Bohemia. 
I should add that when once bent upon annexation, Dvorak 
by no means limited himself to the two masters above named. 
There is in his score a little Wagner, a good deat of’ Haydn, and 
at least one very palpable reminiscence of Cherubini’s Zes deux 
Journées. "Handel, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Haydn, and 
last, not least, Dvorak himself, make a curious ol/a podrida. But be 
it by no means thought that the dish is without flavour. Some of its 
ingredients are indeed most tasty. The entire series of choruses which 
describe the heathen worship of Baba and other deities is full of charm, 
melodies of a distinctly national type being set forth with all the art of 
a master of the orchestra. There are also, intermingled with the 
choral numbers, a fine soprano song, “O grant me in the dust to 
fall,” for Madame Albani, and a tenor air for Mr. Lloyd, which would 
have been more effective even than it was if it had been taken a good 
deal faster. The solemn and dignified address which Mr. Santley has 
to deliver in his capacity as a Christian preacher, and the responsive 
choruses on the part of the Pagans which it draws forth, make an 
effective close to this part of the cantata, which I recommend choral 
societies to perform as a separate piece. Little will be lost and much 
may be gained by such a proceeding. ‘The story, if such it can be 
called, has already been related in The Musical World. It is silly in 
itself, and the English version further tends to make it absolutely 
ridiculous. Mr. Santley’s statement, “I have made no mistake,” and 
similar solecisms of language tried the composure of the Leeds 
audience. Moreover, Dvorak is without a scintilla of dramatic feel- 
ing, and his recitative, whether seeco or obbligato, is always of the most 
uninteresting kind. Accordingly, the dialogue carried on by Ludmila 
and her irrelevant confidante Svatava, and later on Prince Borivoj, 
the amorous tenor and hunter, sinks to a very low level, and 
might be safely assigned to oblivion. Much better, and almost as 
good as the opening choruses, is the third part, which again repre- 
sents a religious ceremony, the baptism and the marriage of the 
tenor and soprano, who, amongst other things, sing a beautiful duet. 
The chorus also takes a prominent part, representing the Bohemian 
people in their national humour, with the difference, however, that 
having become Christian they now affect solemn chorales in lieu of 
dance-rhythms. Ludmila is undoubtedly the work of a very clever 
musician, whose name will be remembered in history amongst the 
leaders of the second rank. To place him in the first rank and ina 
line with Beethoven and Wagner, or Schumann and Mendelssohn, or 
even Brahms, is a mistake committed by enthusiasts, who are likely 
to injure the composer more than anyone else. 
Of Mr. Mackenzie’s The Story of Sayid, not being able to speak well, 
I would much rather not speak at all; but critical duty superseding 
personal feeling, I must confess that his new work appears to me by 
far the feeblest production which has as yet fallen from his pen. It 
appears to me that this composer is at the present moment passing 
through a critical period. He is evidently changing his style, and chang- 
ing it, or trying to change it, in the popular direction, The temptation 
held out in that direction to any composer of mark we all know to 
be great. We all know how Schubert and Beethoven and others 
received similar advice from anxious friends, timid critics, and 
publishers, and what they would have been if they had acted upon it. 
Mr. Mackenzie appears to me to be acting upon it, and I fear that 
the results will be beneficial neither to himself nor to English art, 
which looked upon him as one of its most hopeful representatives 
and apostles. Popularity, let it be distinctly understood, is a gift by 
itself, just as melody is. Writing down to the level of the general is 
not alone sufficient. There must be a residuum of genuine force to 
carry along every hearer when that level has been reached. If such 
a residuum is wanting a composer may easily earn the faint praise 
which is due to “clearness of form, absence of bombast,” and similar 
negative virtues. But all the newspaper praise in the world will not 
raise him to, nor at least sustain him in, a prominent position. Now 
Mr. Mackenzie has not and never will have the gift of popularity, 
although he may have much higher gifts. It is above, or, if he 


to infuse some of the spirit of those masters into his own composi- | prefers it, below his reach. In The Story of Sayid, for example, he 
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has confined himself within the established limits. His airs are 
mostly of the conventional kind, and his score is cut up into separate 
numbers. There is no harm in this, absolutely speaking. If a com- 
poser wishes, like Pope, to lisp in numbers, because the numbers come, 
let him do so by all means, but let him do so well. Mr. Mackenzie has 
done so very badly. Let us give an instance in point. The captive 
Sayid asks leave to see his ancient father in a very long and not very 
interesting air, at the end of which he exclaims— 
“Lend me my life, 
To hold as something borrowed from thine hand, 
Which I will bring again.” 

At this point, when the audience on and off the platform hang on 
the lips of the judge, and in the middle of a line, Mr. Mackenzie 
winds up with a rztornel of a not very original type. After this has 
been finished, and after the applause which a high tenor G, a fetto, 
seldom fails to excite has been accounted for, the new “ number” 
begins again with a short orchestral “Symphony,” and only after this 
has been gone through the tyrant, Sawa, is allowed to give the answer 
for which everyone has been waiting. It would be impossible to show 
more perfect contempt for the dramatic exigencies of the poem than 
has been done in this instance, and yet that poem is by no means con- 
temptible, Mr. Joseph Bennett having supplied a serviceable libretto of 
the good old-fashioned type. Into the details of Mr. Mackenzie’s score 
I do not propose to enter. He has, of course, written some very good 
music, and his instrumentation throughout is masterly. I should 
also mention, in justice, that many, indeed most of the critics take 
a different view of his new departure, and praise him for the sim- 
plicity and lucidity of his style. 

Mr. Stanford’s choral ode, ‘The Revenge,” may be treated almost 
with equal brevity, although for different reasons. It is a masterpiece 
of its kind, and fully realized the high expectations expressed in the 
preliminary notice in Zhe Musical World. Mx. Hattersley, a local 
aspirant to fame, contributed an overture, of which it will be enough 
to say that it was well written, without showing any sign of originality. 
I finally come to the last, and, in my opinion, by far the best of the 
novelties here produced. Sir Arthur Sullivan, in 7he Golden Legend, 
has surpassed the expectations of his most ardent admirers, and his 
success has pleased them, if possible, even more than himself. That 
success has indeed relieved them from a somewhat awkward position. 
It was difficult for them to claim a place in the formost ranks of 
the English school, for the author of Zhe Pirates of Penzance or even 
of Zhe Martyr of Antioch, but the case of the author of Zhe Golden 
Legend rests on a very different basis. With regard to this work and 
the impression it produced in Leeds, I may safely leave the word to 
a critic who has not hitherto been regarded as one of the composer’s 
admirers. He writes : 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has had the good sense to make no attempt 
at being what he is not; he has simply put on paper what he felt and 
how he felt it ; hence his success. Popularity in the true meaning of 
the word, which is a very different thing from vulgarity and by no 
means incompatible with refinement of form, is this composer's birth- 
right. His muse does not affect the cothurnus of tragic passion, but 
she always moves with perfect grace and elegance, and, what is more, 
has the most accurate knowledge of her power and of its limits. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, to speak without metaphor, is a consummate master 
of his craft ; his instrumentation, if occasionally a little colourless, is 
on the other hand never loud, and in listening to his music one has 
the pleasant feeling of confidence which is inspired by the conscious- 
ness that the composer produces exactly the effects he desired to 
produce, and never tries to fly an inch higher than his wings will 
safely carry him. In the matter of declamation also he might teach 
a lesson to many English composers ; his melodies fit the work to 
perfection, and when occasionally he repeats a sentence or part of a 
sentence it is generally done with due regard to poetic emphasis. The 
so-called “ classical” forms he handles to perfection, and these forms 
being quite adequate to all he wishes to express, he wisely eschews 

the paths of innovation. He does not simulate any sympathy with 
Wagner or Liszt or Berlioz which he does not feel, and his relations 
to the “‘leitmotive” are of the most platonic kind. To a mind thus 
constituted the subject selected by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and ably laid 
out for musical purposes by Mr. Joseph Bennett, is well suited. 
Longfellow’s “The Golden Legend” is neither very deep nor a 
very powerful poem, It may be ranked among the conspicuous and 
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numerous literary failures for which Goethe’s Faust is responsible. 
In the beautiful old legend which he has treated and dubbed “ The 
Golden Legend”—a name pertaining in reality to Jacobus de 
Voragine’s “Legends of the Saints,” Englished by Caxton—there is no 
mention of any diabolic or angelic influences, a rather remarkable cir- 
cumstances in a mediceval poem. Hartmann von der Aue, the famous 
Minnesinger, simply relates how a great nobleman, “des arme 
Heinrich,” as he comes to be familiarly called, is stricken down with 
leprosy, and journeys to the famous doctors of Montpellier and 
Salerno to find a cure for the fell disease. At the latter place he is 
informed that only one remedy will save him—the blood of an 
innocent maide1. shed voluntarily for his sake. Hopeless of ever 
finding such a maiden he journeys home, and being shunned by his 
noble kinsmen and retainers seeks shelter in the house of one of his 
tenants, where he lives for several years in retirement. This tenant 
has a little daughter eight years old, to whom the count, or prince, 
as Longfellow calls him, attaches himself, playfully calling her his 
little bride. Growing up to the years of early maidenhood, she is 
casually informed of the remedy which alone can save her friend, and 
immediately determines on self-sacrifice. Her parents at first oppose 
her plan ; but, finding her steadfast, they discover the hand of Provi- 
dence, and even persuade “ poor Henry” to accept their daughter’s 
offer. ‘The two accordingly journey to Salerno, and there the great 
doctor himself, struck by the maiden’s innocence and beauty, demurs 
at taking her blood ; but she still persists, and retires with the doctor 
to his chamber ready to die. Now, however, the prince’s better 
nature is awakened; he batters in the door and interrupts the sacrifice, 
although, as the old poet naively expresses it, “the girl prayed and 
cursed, and even scolded.” On his way home the prince suddenly 
discovers, to his delight, that he is cured; the troubles of both are 
over ; Providence, having tried them in the fire of misfortune and 
found their natures to be of pure gold, has given them their reward. 
They are duly united in matrimony, and the “little bride” becomes 
a princess and lady of the land. The moral and physchological key- 
note of the story is thus explained by Hartmann von der Aue, whose 
idiom, it will be seen, differs as much from modern German as does 
the language of Chaucer from the language of Tennyson :— 


“Do erkande ir triuwe und ir nét 
Cordis speculator, 

vor dem dekeines herzen tor 
fiirnames niht berlozen ist. 

Sit er durch sinen suézen list 

an in beiden des geruochte, 

daz er si versuochte ; 

da erzeigte der heilige Krist 

wie liep im triuwe und erbermde ist, 
und schiet si dé beide 

von allem ir leide, 

uud machete in dé zestunt 

reine unde wol gesunt.” 


With this simple and lovely story—of which, by the way, an ex- 


cellent but unpublished translation exists from the pen of the late 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti—Longfellow was not satisfied. Besides sur- 





charging it with a variety of irrelevant incidents and descriptions, he 
must needs create a devil in the image of Mephistopheles. A more 
insipid copy of a great model has never been invented. Longfellow’s 
Lucifer is very prosy and very stupid. He achieves absolutely nothing 
besides tempting the sick prince with the “spirit alcohol”—an idea 
at which American teetotalers, but few persons besides, will rejoice. 
But the devil even in the silliest of disguises remains an intensely 
musical as well as picturesque personage ; witness the works of some 
of the greatest composers and painters. That after Berlioz, Gounod, 





Liszt, Massenet in his Zve, and many others, Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
succeeded in showing him in a new light is worthy of record. He 
has taken his cue from the fact that Longfellow’s Lucifer enters at 
first in the guise of a learned doctor. Very learned accordingly is the 
musical garb in which he appears ; counterpoint of the strictest kind 
accompanies him at every step, and that counterpoint is one of the 
most effective scenes of the work represented by the pious chants of 
wayfaring pilgrims. The idea of a contrapuntal devil is indeed a 
novelty and should be hailed with delight in an age of formulas and 
well-worn devices. Longfellow’s supernatural “machinery,” ill-advised 





in itself though it is in a poetic sense, has given rise to another 
musical conception of singular, fantastic beauty. This is the prologue, 
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in which the spirits of the air, commanded by Lucifer, attempt to 
wrench the cross of iron from the top of Strasburg Cathedral and are 
baffled by the celestial agencies. Storm and thunder and lightning 
are here vividly depicted in the chromatic roll of the orchestra, but 
above the din is heard a powerful peal of bells going in unison with 
the tenors and basses who chant the words of an old Latin hymn. 
Nothing could be more poetic than this contrast; it is as if the 
brazen voices of the great church had become articulate, dispelling 
the powers of evil with their powerful sounds. Later on the tone of 
the music becomes gentler, the scenes having been judiciously 
selected with regard to the composer’s essentially lyrical gift. It is 
not my present purpose to enter into the details of the score, which 
will be soon and frequently heard in London. I may, however, refer 
to an unaccompanied evening hymn for chorus, to which at last the 
Prince’s voice joins its “ Amen,” and the duet, or rather group of 
duets and choruses which mark the progress of Henry and Elsie on 
their way to Salerno. Structurally the weakest part, although effec- 
tive enough in sonorous quality, appeared after a first hearing the 
epilogue with its inevitable fugue. Of the only dramatic situation in 





the book, the rescue of Elsie from the hands of Lucifer, also com- | 


paratively little has been made. 
is eminently vocal, and was admirably sung by Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. King, who dealt with the diffi- 
cult part of Lucifer in a very spirited manner. 
may boast of having given life to a work which, if not one of genius 
in the strict sense of the word, is at least likely to survive till our 
long-expected English Beethoven appears on the scene. 


Like every good musician, he is no doubt fond of love-stories. If he 
will refer to the finest love-story ever written, Rousseau’s “ La 
nouvelle Heloise,” he will find somewhere about the beginning of the 
second volume, a letter addressed by ‘‘ Milord Edouard” to his 
friend St. Breux, and commencing in this manner: “Sors de l’en- 
fance, ami, reveille-toi,” which, interpreted and applied to the case in 
point, means “ Doff thy pinafore, O friend, and do the serious and 
excellent work of which thou art capable.” 

For the sake of completeness it mnst be mentioned that Jsvae/ in 
Egypt was given on Wednesday, and Bach’s great Mass in B minor 
on Ihursday morning. The performances throughout were of a high 
level of excellence. A finer orchestra has seldom been assembled, 
and the Leeds chorus, thanks to the careful training of Mr. Broughton, 
sang with a refinement and delicacy not previously achieved, while 
for beauty and power of voices it fully maintained its unrivalled 
position. Madame Albani sang the solo parts as only she can sing 
in the three new cantatas, Mr. Lloyd surpassed himself in Zhe Golden 


Legend, and Mr. King did excellent service in the same work. | 


Mrs. Hutchinson took the soprano part in Schumann’s Advent 
Hymn, given on Friday night, and Madame Patey made almost 
heroic efforts in endeavouring to infuse life into the Svatava 
of Dvorak’s cantata, whose music, apart from being uninterest- 
ing in itself, is impossible for the contralto voice, compelling 


Madame Patey to change many of the notes and passages. Mr. | 


Santley was heard to the greatest advantage in the same work. 
Mr. Iver McKay and Messrs. Brereton and Watkin Mills deserve 
favourable mention. To Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Bach’s Mass in B minor offered opportunities of displaying 
vocal skill of a high order. The financial success of the festival was 
commensurate with the high artistic standard attained. 





Concerts. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


The first of the series of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
drew together a large audience in spite of the unfavourable weather, 
and of the counter-attractions at Leeds, and Mr. Manns received a 
hearty welcome from those present. The programme was interesting 
throughout, yet it seemed almost a mistake to have placed the only 
actual novelty of the concert, Massenet’s ballet from Ze Cid, at the 
very end, regard being had to the distance from town, and the 
gloominess of October afternoons, The suite of seven dances by 








Needless to add that the solo music | 





Massenet is a pleasing and brilliant specimen of orchestral writing. 
Some curious intervals are noticeable at the very beginning of the 
work, in the subject given out by the wood wind, and it is by the 
employment of strange effects in harmony and rhythm that the com- 
poser has supplied the Spanish character, which is expected from 
the subject of the opera and from the title of the respective move- 
ments. “That the tambourine and castanets, as valuable additions to 
the “local colour” are freely brought in, is a matter of course ; the 
use of the latter instrument becomes in fact a little monotonous after 
its first entrance. The poetry of the Spanish people manifests itself 
in the great variety and spirit of their dances, and the plaintive 
melody of the Anda/ouse, the martial vigour of the Azagonese, the 
majesty of the Catalane, happily alternate with the lighter and more 
lively measures which are generally associated in the minds of 
dwellers in the North, with dancers and dancing. Reminiscences of 
Gounod’s Faust ballets can scarcely be avoided, but while Gounod 


| has singularly failed to represent the national German character- 


istics in their most simple forms, Massenet has been more 
successful in his examples of Spanish art and feeling. The music 
which was of some difficulty was played with the utmost precision 
and finish. ‘The other items of the programme were Schumann’s 
pianoforte concerto, played by Miss Fanny Davies in a thoroughly 


| artistic manner on the lines of Madame Schumann, and some solo 


The Leeds Festival | 


pieces by Mendelssohn and Scarlatti, very neatly executed by the 
same talented young pianist; some brilliant vocal pieces from 
Miss Ella Russell; Sterndale Bennett’s overture “The Naiads,” 


_ and Beethoven’s first Symphony in C, the latter played with splendid 
Let us hope that Sir Arthur Sullivan will not rest on his laurels. | 


effect by the band. 
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SONGS. 
Autumn Chord, An... Joseph Jenks Burns 
Darkness is stealing C. B. Ingham Forsyth 
Gliding along a Ax 
Vanished Years 5 : Seymour Smith Ashdown 
Violet and the Snowdrop, The Ethel Harraden 9 
VOCAL DUET. 
Perfect Dream, A me es Seymour Smith Ashdown 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Acadia a 3 ay aa Hi. Lohr ... Forsyth 
April Day, An ” “ ” 
Arpeggios.... ca 
an... = E. M. Lott Ashdown 
Danse des Paysans ... E. Bonte Forsyth 
| Dreaming... . Seymour Smith Ashdown 
Ethelwyn _... - C. B. Ingham Forsyth 
Gavotte in D, by Ariosti E. M. Lott Ashdown 
Gavotte in F see ae C. B. Ingham Forsyth 
Gavotte and Musett see af. oe ti mat ” 
Little Pieces for Little Pianists, Nos. 1 to 6 B. M. Ramsey ” 
Lullaby aie 3s sve wi .. G. A. Macfarren Ashdown 
Marche Chevaleresque C. B. Ingham Forsyth 
March of the Choristers B. M. Ramsey .. 93 
Midsummer Night’s Frolic, A H. Lohr ... ” 
Paquerrette ... ‘ ne Paul Beaumont .. Ashdown 
Pavan... ry ~ wr H Lohr ... Forsyth 
Retour des Hirondelles, Le a a pe 
Réve d’amour tee Hoffmann... Ashdown 
Scales H. Lohr .. Forsyth 
Tarantella Hoffmann .. Ashdown 
Violante Michael Watson ... = 
Welcome . G. A, Macfarren «+ ae 
ORGAN. 
Andante con moto ... Walter Porter Ashdown 
Andante grazioso Py - 
March in B flat J. C. Forrester Forsyth 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Adagio 56 a C. B. Ingham... Forsyth 
Romance in B flat ... Ethel Harraden Ashdown 
Swing Song ... ves iss 
ORATORIO. 
The Childhood of Christ (New Edition)... Berlioz Forsyth 
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BOOKS. 
Child Pianist, The, Grades I toITV Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen ... Curwen 
Elements of Theory ee -- B, M. Ramsey Forsyth 
IIandbook of Acoustics . T. F. Harris Curwen 
Solo Singer, The vee vee “ Sinclair Dunn... pe 
Teacher’s Guide to the Child Pianist, The Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen ie 
Text-Book of Musical Elements ... . Geo. Oakey ... e 
’ 
Wert Week's Music. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
SatuvdaysCOncete? F.F.ceed i.908 i .5c6. ues sscocescccessesnesss Crystal Palace 3 
RICHtER CONGQEO cs cece ssn ccccasrvacsastancareran senses. <: St. James’s Hall 8 
WEDNESDAY, 27. 
Concert (Madame Adelina Patti) ................cccceeeeeeees Albert Hall 8 
FRIDAY, 28. 
Saint Emerita. 205 cc tas Sass scthauea do ana en aeoaccons St. James H ull 7.45 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

SAIrURDAY, Oct. 23.10 a.m.: Service (Rogers), in F; Anthem, 
“Great and marvellous,” No. 223 (Rev. xv. 3), Boyce. 3 pm.: Service 
(Smart), in B flat; Anthem, “In the Lord put I my trust,’ No. 491 
(Ps. xi. 1), Sir R. Stewart. 

SUNDAY, Oct. 24 (Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity).—10a.m. : Service 
(Mendelssohn), in A ; Continuaiion (Wesley), in E ; Hymn, after 3rd Col- 
lect, 272. 3 p.m.: Service (Cooke), in C ; Anthem, “ Who is like unto 
Thee ” (Ex. xv. 11), Sullivan ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, 300. 








Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Upon perusal of the report of the Westminster Orchestral Society for 
their first season, some interesting details of its establishment and progress 
are brought to light. The Society so far has been successful, and as it 
supplies a public want in the district, should obtain that support, without 
which its future work cannot be carried on in the same liberal spirit. 

Mr. William Wolstenholme, a blind young gentleman, has passed the 
Responsions examination in Oxford University, with the view of taking 
a degree in music. Mr. Wolstenholme was educated at the College for 
Blind Sons of Gentiemen, Worcester. 

At the first Monday Popular Concert on November Ist the performance 
will include Mozart’s Diver timento instead of Schubert’s C/¢e¢ as originally 
intended. 

The Sunday evening smoking concerts were commenced at the Lyric 
Club last Sunday, and will be continued until further notice. An “ At 
Home” is announced for Thursday the 28th inst. 

At the last classical night of the Promenade Concerts, Gounod’s 
second symphony was the novelty, in addition to Reinecke’s Prelude to 
Manfred and Overtures to Oberon and Cheval de Bronze. The rendering 
of the works was not up to the usual average, owing to the best performers 
taking part in the Leeds Festival. Signor Bottesini and Miss Florence 
Waud were the instrumentalists, Madame Rose Hersee, for whom an 
apology was made, and Mr. Barrington Foote contributing familiar 
vocal pieces. 

We understand that Signor Lago has taken Covent Garden for a short 
season of Italian Opera from May, 1887. 

It has been computed that the instruments used at the Leeds Festival 
were of the aggregate value of £6,000. This does not include the throats 
of the singers, which are priceless. 

We are able to give some interesting particulars with regard to Mr. 
Corder’s new opera, the title of which has finally been settled as Vordisa. 
The best music will probably be found in the second act, introduced by a 
prelude, andante con moto, in E major, in which an oboe obbligato supplies 
the pastoral element. There are also two duets between Nordisa, the 
heroine, and her lover, Oscar; the first of a simple character, with a pretty 
echo, the second cast in the mould of grand opera, and leading to a very 
effective ensemble for the two voices to the words, “ Peace, peace wild 
heart.” The spoken dialogue is almost throughout treated as a melodrama, 
after the example set by Massenet in his Manon. The story hinges upon 
a long-lost daughter ; it is interesting, and well laid out for dramatic as 
well as musical purposes. Of Zhe Bohemian Girl, which the composer, 
in a letter addressed to us some time ago, mentioned as his model, there 
is little or no trace, although the score contains some pretty tunes, as, for 
example, the couplet in A flat, “They raise their heads.” In the first 
scene, a Norwegian fair, there is some characteristic ballet music, including 

a bear’s dance, 














The musical festival services, inaugurated by the rector of St. Mary- 
lebone Parish Church, were opened on Wednesday evening by a creditable 
performance of Dr. Stainer’s The Daughter of /airus, which was intro- 
duced as an anthem in the course of the regular evening service, and 
sung by the men and boys of the choir, accompanied by the organ. A 
large congregation was gathered, and appeared greatly impressed by the 
solemnity of the proceedings. 


PROVINCIAL 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 18.—-Miss Kate Santley’s London Operatic Com- 
pany opened at the Grand Theatre last week with the new comic opera 
Vetah. Miss Santley, who takes the title ~é/e, did not make her appear- 
ance, and it was announced she would be unable to appear on account of 
indisposition. Miss Amy Grundy, who on short notice replaced the 
missing star, may be congratulated for having so satisfactorily acquitted 
herself of a task by no means easy. Her singing and acting was refined, 
and the well-merited applause which greeted her during the evening, 
justified our opinion of her previous efforts in comic opera or burlesque. 
There is decidedly more pantomime element than comic opera in this so- 
called Indian comic opera. The music by Bernicat and Jacobi is not 
altogether void of merit. The orchestration is perhaps the best part of 
it. Some of the best numbers were undoubtedly the beautiful solo for 
baritone and a duet for the same and soprano which occur in the first act, 
Both were admirably sung by Mr. Michael Dwyerand Miss Amy Grundy. 
Mr. Dwyer is the possessor of a charming baritone voice, which he uses 
with good effect—On Thursday next Mr. Stockley gives his first Grand 
Orchestral Concert this season. The centre of attraction will unmis- 
takably be Herr Anton Dvorak’s Grand Symphony in D, conducted by 
the composer. All music lovers anticipate a grand treat. The band, 
which will consist of eighty performers, will also play the Oderon 
Overture (Weber), the Zannhauser March (Wagner), a Suite, “ Scénes 
Pittoresques” (Massenet), and Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss 
Fanny Davies. The vocalists on this occasion are Madame Georgina 
Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty. We are pleased to say that Mr. Stockley’s 
ballot has proved satisfactory, and we expect to see a full house.—On 
Monday, the 25th inst., Messrs. Harrison’s first Grand Subscription 
Concert takes place. Dr. Hans Richter and his band will be the main- 
stay of the first concert. The programme on that occasion is the finest 
which Messrs. Harrison, the popular extrepreneurs have ever set before 
the music-loving public. We need only mention that we are to have 
Beethoven’s Grand Symphony No. 3, the “Eroica” (not heard in 
Birmingham for many years), the Overture, Zeonore, No. 3 ; Wagner’s 
“ Vorspiel” to Lohengrin; Der Walkiirenritt ; Mendelssohn’s Overture, 
The Hebrides; and Weber’s “Aufforderung zum Tanze. Miss Hope 
Glenn and Mr. Edward Lloyd are to be the vocalists. The latter will 
sing Dr. Heap’s song, “‘ Why beats with rapturous thrill” (from The Maid 
of Astolat) so well received at the recent Wolverhampton Musical 
Festival. 

BRISTOL.—The local musical season was appropriately inaugurated 
on the 9th instant by a week’s visit of Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera 
Company. This brief operative season has been a highly successful one ; 
crowded houses having witnessed each performance. TZvovatore, with 
Madame Marie Roze as Leonora, Mr. McGuckin as Manrico, and Miss 
Burton as Azucena was the work selected for the opening night, in which 
the above mentioned artists repeated well-known performances. On 
Tuesday Don Giovanni was given. In this opera Madame Georgina 
Burns was an eminently successful Elvira, Madame Julia Gaylord a 

vivacious Zerlina, and Madame Blanche Cole, who has rejoined Mr. 
Rosa’s company, was artistically efficient as Donna Anna. Mr. Sauvage 
was successful as the libertine Don. On Wednesday, Carmen, with Marie 
Roze in the title 76/e, drew the largest house of the week. Mr. Edward 
Scovel, an American tenor, made a successful debut as far as Bristol is 
concerned, in the part of Don Jose. In him Mr. Rosa would seem to 
have discovered that vara avis among English lyric artists—namely, a 
tenor who cannot only sing, but also act. A word of praise is due to Mr. 
Crotty for his splendid impersonation of Examillo. The great attraction 
of the week, however, was undoubtedly the revival by Mr. Carl Rosa of 
Wagner’s Lohengrin, in which this company had not been heard here 
since 1881. The part of Elsa was sung by Madame Marie Roze for the 
first time, and the lady is to be congratulated on the success she achieved. 
The Lohengrin of the evening was Mr. Scovel, who not only looked the 
part to perfection, but both dramatically and vocally must have satisfied 
the most exigeant. Miss Jenny Dickerson (Ortrud), Mr. Max Eugene 
(Telramund), Mr. Henry Pope (The King), Mr. Sauvage (The Herald), 
one and all gave highly successful renderings of their several parts. The 
opera has been mounted regardless of expense, and with such eminently 
efficient principals and a first-rate band and chorus, Lohengrin should prove 
one of the great draws of Mr. Rosa’s present provincial season. Here it 
was received with every mark of favour and appreciation. The other 
operas given were The Bohemian Girl, Faust, on Saturday morning, and 
La Sonnambula on the evening of the same day; all of which were 
remarkable for that standerd of all round excellence which is such a 
distinguishing feature of Mr. Rosa’s productions.—On the 11th instant 
the first Monday popular concert of the season was given. Again, the 
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lack of interest shown by local amateurs was painfully ev evidence ; vacant 
stalls and empty galleries once more proving that “ Unmusical Bristol” 
is a cognomen not altogether undeserved. The concert opened with 
Sullivan’s “In Memoriam ” overture, heard for the first time here ; another 
novelty here being Raff's Leonora symphony, both these works were finely 
rendered. Dr. Hubert Parry conducted his Gloucester “ Suite Moderne,” 
the second hearing of which emphasized the favourable impression created 
at the initial performance. The overture to Oderon, and a selection from 
Gounod’s Reine de Saba, were likewise included in the scheme. The 
vocalists were Miss Emilie Lloyd and Mr. Thomas, who cannot be con- 
gratulated on their selection of songs-—such effusions as “ Meet Me by 
Moonlight,” and Louis Emmanuel’s “The Desert,” not being worthy of a 
place in the programme of such entertainments as our Monday Popular 
Concerts aim at being. 


FOREIGN. 


Madame Szarvady has founded a school of pianotorte music for young 
ladies in Paris, with elementary and advanced classes, and a department 
of ensemble music. The course of instruction begins on November 15, 
in the music-rooms of Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff, & Co. 


MM. Régnier and Messager’s ballet, es Dewa Pigeons, was pro- 
duced on Monday night at the Paris Opéra. The story is founded upon 
La Fontaine’s fable—so eloquently recited by Sara Bernhardt in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur—of the restless pigeon who wandered away from his home to 
see the world, and who returned after encountering many hardships, a 
sadder and a wiser pigeon, to his mate in his dovecote. Mdlle. Mauri 
was very successful as Gourouli, the mate of the vagrant Pepio, who 
watches over him and at last lures him back to the haven of real happi- 
ness—his home. 


Mr. Kaiser, a pupil of Herr Stockhausen, has recently been singing at 
Bremen, and created a very favourable impression. His voice is a high 
tenor of beautiful quality, and it has been thoroughly well-trained. 


DEATHS.—At Liibeck, Herr Jimmerthal, organist, aged 77. 
Dresden, Oscar Franz, horn-player to the Court of Saxony, aged 43. At 
Bonn, Julius Langenbach, conductor. 


The statue of Hector Berlioz was unveiled last Sunday in the Place 
Vintimille, Paris. The Minister of the Fine Arts was absent from the 
capital, but speeches were made by M. Ernest Reyer, the composer of 
Sigurd and the friend of Berlioz, by the Vicomte Delaborde, president of 
the committee, and by M. Charles Garnier, for the Academy of Fine Arts. 


The new /udendant of the Royal Theatres in Berlin is the Graf von 
Hochberg. He is the composer of the opera, Der Wiirwolf, which was 
produced with success in Dresden. His second operais Die Falkensteiner, | 
and a third, not yet completed, Das Kalte Herz, founded on Hoffman’s 
tale. Graf von Hochberg was born in 1843, and is a younger brother of 
the Fiirst von Pless. 
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